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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

trivial and shallow convention : the instrument in hand pres- 
ently showed itself worthy of better and deeper use. Say 
that our poet, with much in his heart and much on his 
mind, and possibly something on his conscience, began 
by splashing and frolicking idly with others on the 
edge of the vast sea: the waves beckoned, the waters 
became deeper and wilder, and soon he was involved, chin- 
deep or more, in a desperate life-struggle with real and rend- 
ing passion — a struggle that, later, made possible Hamlet 
and Lear and brought him through, saved, to the reconciling 
amenities of The Tempest. Those who have lived in the 
Sonnets most deeply will not incline to accept any mechan- 
istic or fictional or mystical mode of accounting for them. 

The present volume, a high credit both to editor and pub- 
lishers, must necessarily become part of every library whose 
owner accepts Shakespeare as Shakespeare and seeks to 
understand him. H. B. F. 

The Song of Roland, translated by Leonard Bacon. Yale 

University Press. 

To the two hundred and ninety-two laisses of this ancient 
literary monument Mr. Bacon adds, by interpolation, a con- 
siderable number drawn conscientiously from other sources 
than the Oxford text. Let us proceed at once to Laisse 
cxxxv, in which Roland blows his first blast: 

The mighty horn Count Roland hath put his lips unto. 

He held it well within them, and with all his strength he bhvr. 

And high are all the summits, and oh, the way is long, 

But a full fifteen good leagues away they heard it echo strong. 

This is a fair sample of the style, which can hardly be 
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Special Editions and Translations 

said to start a new era in the translation of old epics. The 
translator "feels certain that a work like the Song of Roland 
is susceptible of many interpretations." Hence, despite the 
existence of "several excellent versions in prose and verse," 
he "has not hesitated to attempt one of his own." The 
effort shows much faithful industry, but not every reader 
will feel that it was rewarded. H. B. F. 

Madonna Dianora, A Play in Verse, by Hugo von Hof- 

mannsthal, translated from the German by Harriet Betty 

Boas. Richard G. Badger. 

On the enveloping paper cover of this play, we read : "Ma- 
donna Dianora is Pelleas and Melisande set to music." Why 
mar at the outset a book deserving of praise and confidence? 
In the first place, Pelleas and Melisande is in itself the very 
essence of tone. In the second place, it needs no musical 
setting other than the exquisite gold of Debussy's opera. In 
the third place, how can one play be the musical setting of 
another play? 

The translator, has brought feeling and art into her Eng- 
lish rendering. The play alternates prose and blank verse. 
To go back to the suggestion of Pelleas and Melisande — as 
a rule the Germans are matter-of-fact even in their love and 
romance, therefore Hofmannsthal's work, strong though it 
be, lacks the elusive, I might say, the stealthy, quality of 
Maeterlinck's. And how different is Dianora from our 
shrinking little Melisande ! — Dianora, who could, even when 
seized by the intense horror of approaching death, exult in 
flinging at her husband truth upon truth of her sin! 
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